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SECONDARY EDUCATION AT THE PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION OF 1900 

PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN A JUROR'S WORK 

Secondary education in France constitutes a complete whole, 
taking pupils from the beginning of their studies to the degree 
of bachelor, which alone affords entrance to the superior state 
schools or liberal careers. 

During the first half of the century secondary education was 
uniform for all, and was based on the study of Greek, Latin, and 
general history, rounded out by the elements of science. In 1852 
a choice was given between a course in letters and one in sci- 
ences, with option from the fourth class, but the two sections 
continued to receive a share of literary instruction in common. 
Later the bifurcation began after the third class, but the separa- 
tion of the two courses became absolute ; the last classes in 
letters were the second, rhetoric and philosophy ; in sciences the 
preparatory and elementary mathematics. In 1865 a new system 
was created called special for students preparing themselves for 
agriculture, industry, or commerce, which proved shorter and 
cheaper. Greek and Latin were excluded and the course 
extended through four years, preceded by a preparatory class. 
In 1872 a reform in classical instruction introduced modern lan- 
guages and increased the study of French at the expense of the 
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ancient languages. A reform in 1880 introduced Latin in the 
sixth class and Greek in the fourth ; extended French in all the 
classes, suppressed certain Latin exercises, and developed the 
sciences and modern languages. In 1881 special instruction was 
also reorganized for those having neither the taste nor the leisure 
to follow classical studies, but wishing a liberal education. The 
middle course of three years was preceded by a preparatory 
year and followed by the superior course, two years, which led 
to a special bachelor's degree. Like classical instruction, this 
was based on two so-called elementary years, following true 
primary classes. A revision of classical in 1885 and a reform in 
special in 1886 removed a danger to the former and obviated the 
disadvantage which the separation of the middle and superior 
entailed on the latter. Withdrawing the preparatory year* and 
fixing the course at six years, a certificate was conferred at the 
end of the fourth year and the degree of bachelor of special 
instruction was endowed with some of the prerogatives attached 
to the other degrees. Pupils studied two modern languages, 
the fundamental during the entire course and the complementary 
during the last three years. In 1890 the classical was the object 
of a general reform to strike a fair balance between the devel- 
opment of intelligence and that of character and physical 
strength. Programs were lightened and simplified, a liberal 
discipline substituted for a repressive, and a new system of 
rewards and penalities organized. In 1891 the special in turn was 
entirely remodeled and replaced by a new type called modern, 
organized on the ideal prevailing in the reform of the classical. 
Secondary instruction includes then at present two distinct 
types, working together to one end and similarly rewarded by 
the degree of bachelor ; the classical characterized by the study 
of ancient languages ; the modern characterized by a more com- 
plete study of modern languages and sciences. The two courses 
include the following common branches, which have not, how- 
ever, in each the same relative importance: (1) the French lan- 
guage and literature, (2) modern language, (3) history and 
geography, (4) ethics and philosophy, (5) mathematical, phys- 
ical, and natural sciences, (6) graphic and imitative drawing; 
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the special subjects in the classical: (1) the Latin language and 
literature, (2) Greek language and literature, (3) Greek and 
Roman history; in the modern: (1) principles of law and 
political economy, (2) bookkeeping, (3) history of civilization 
and of art. 

They have a common division of two years (eighth and 
seventh) called elementary, which are preceded by one or more 
years called preparatory. At the close of the seventh an exami- 
nation for promotion is given. On entering the sixth class the 
pupil chooses between the two courses and the work properly 
" secondary " begins. The sixth, fifth, and fourth years of both 
courses form the grammar division. The superior division com- 
prises in the classical the third, second, rhetoric and philosophy 
classes ; in the modern, the third, second and first. At the close 
of the fourth classical an examination for promotion is given, 
and at the close of the third modern pupils may obtain a certifi- 
cate giving a resume of their standing and indicating their rank 
in class. The rhetoric class (classical) and second (modern) 
form the basis of the examination for the bachelor's degree, first 
part. Candidates successfully meeting the first tests of the 
classical choose between the philosophy class and the elementary 
mathematics, the tests of which complete the requirements of 
the bachelor's classical degree, lettres-philosophie , or lettres-mathi- 
matiques, respectively. Candidates meeting the first tests of the 
modern choose between the first letters, the first sciences, or 
elementary mathematics ; the tests of which complete the 
requirements of the bachelor's modern degree, lettres-philoso- 
phie, lettres-sciences, or lettres-mathe'matiqzies. In either classical 
or modern candidates may meet successively two tests of the 
second part and secure both degrees. Preparatory courses 
leading to the bachelor's degree mathimatiques ilimentaires- 
superieur or niathe'matiques spicidles prepare for the superior state 
schools. The accompanying table shows the subjects and hours 
a week each is studied in both courses in preparation for the 
tests of the bachelor's degree. 

Public secondary instruction is given (1) in the lyce'es founded 
and supported by the state, (2) in the colleges founded and 
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supported by communes with the help of the state. These receive 
boarders, part-time boarders, supervised day pupils, and day 
pupils. The lyce'es are in charge of a head-master and deputy ; a 
general superintendent has charge of the discipline and a stew- 
ard of the stores. Tutors look after the pupils and superintend 
their studies. The colleges are managed by a principal and their 
organization, ordinarily less complete than that of a lyce'e ; is 
often more specially adapted to the needs of the district and to 
local requirements. Instruction is given in lyce'es by titular pro- 
fessors and the heads of courses ; in colleges by professors of 
three ranks. The titular professors must possess the title of 
agre'ge' ; the heads of courses and professors of the first rank 
must hold the license or an equivalent diploma ; the second rank 
a bachelor's degree, and the third a primary grade. The primary 
and infant classes in lyce'es are intrusted to public instructors 
provided with the primary brevet and the certificate of aptitude. 
Promotion of the teaching staff is determined at the end of each 
year, and its discipline depends on the minister of public instruc- 
tion, rector, academic council, and the superior council of public 
instruction. The order of studies is in the permanent control of 
the rector, academy inspectors, and general inspectors. Pupils 
are promoted on proof by marks or special examination. 

Scholarships. — The state, the departments, and the communes 
support scholarships conferred preferably on children from 
families rendering services to the country or possessing insuffi- 
cient means. They are of two kinds, the trial granted on pro- 
visional title and the merit granted on definite title. The trials 
are bestowed only on candidates successfully meeting a special 
examination, are granted for a year, and are renewable for a 
second year only. The merit is granted either to the candidate 
entitled to the trial scholarship whose work and fitness justify 
the honor or to the candidate successfully meeting a special 
examination in addition to attending a year's course in a lycie 
or a college. The merit is not granted for admission to a class 
below the fifth. 

Free secondary instruction is given (1) in private, lay or eccle- 
siastic institutions having their special professors; (2) in 
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boarding-schools, following in whole or in part the courses of 
public instruction; (3) in the small seminaries, which form, in 
fact, the preparatory school for the superior (ecclesiastic) semi- 
naries, but they also give a true secondary instruction to pupils 
that are not preparing for the priesthood. The state through 
the academy inspectors exercises a superintendence of the 
morals, the hygiene, and the health of these free institutions, 
but its control does not directly extend to the instruction only 
so far as to prove that it is not opposed to morality, the consti- 
tution, and the laws. The question of state control over the free 
schools now occupies the attention of the legislature and the 
ministry. 

Examinations. — The diploma of the bachelor's degree is con- 
ferred by the minister of public instruction on examinations 
before juries of the faculties of letters and of sciences. The 
examinations are held twice each year, one at the end, the other 
at the beginning of the academic year, their dates being fixed by 
ministerial decree. Candidates must have attained the age of 
sixteen and must deposit at the office of the secretary of the fac- 
ulty, (1) a certificate of birth, (2) an application in his own 
handwriting, (3) for the first part, his selection of a modern 
language for examination, (4) for the second part, his choice of 
the series he wishes to meet. To these documents he can add 
his notebook to which some credit may be assigned in lieu of 
mistakes on written or oral tests. 

No candidate can present himself for the tests of the second 
part till the first are successfully met, and the tests of each part 
are written and oral. The written tests eliminate candidates 
unprepared for admission to the oral. The successful candidates 
receive a certificate for each part and two certificates (one of 
each part) give the diploma of the bachelor's degree. 

The written tests of the first part modern are ( 1 ) a German 
theme, and an English, Italian, Spanish, or Russian version or an 
English theme and a German, Italian, Spanish or Russian version 
made without dictionary or lexicon ; (2) a French composition; 
the oral of the first part ( 1 ) the explanation of a French text ; (2) 
the explanation of a German text, and the explanation of an 
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English, Italian, Spanish, or Russian text. German and English 
may alternate and the explanations of texts are accompanied or 
followed by a conversation in the modern languages which 
the candidate elects who may choose to be questioned on a 
third also; (3) questions on history and geography; (4) on 
mathematics; (5) on physics and chemistry. These tests are 
based on the programs of the second class. Candidates for the 
second part choose from three series. The written test of the 
first is a dissertation on a philosophic subject ; of second and 
third a composition on mathematics and physics. The oral tests 
common to all are an interrogation on (1) philosophy, (2) cur- 
rent history, in common to the first and second, (3) geography; 
in common to the second and third, (4) mathematics; distin- 
guishing the first (4) literature, (5) natural history; distinguish- 
ing the second (5) physics, chemistry, and natural history; dis- 
tinguishing the third (3) physics, (5) chemistry. The tests of 
the first and second series are based on the program of the first 
class ; of the third series on elementary mathematics. 

The written tests of the first part classical are (1) a Latin 
translation, (2) a French composition ; the oral of the first part 
(1) explanation of a Greek text, (2) of a Latin, (3) of a French, 
and the texts are chosen by the examiner from the works pre- 
scribed in the programs of the third, second and rhetoric classes, 
(4) the explanation either of a German or English text, or of an 
Italian or Spanish text, followed by an oral theme or conversa- 
tion, (5) an interrogation on history and geography, (6) an 
interrogation on the elements of mathematics. The tests of 
5 and 6 are based on the program of the rhetoric class. Candi- 
dates for the second part choose from three series. The written 
tests of the second part, first series are (1) a French disserta- 
tion on a philosophic subject, (2) a composition at the choice of 
the candidates on mathematics or physics and natural sciencesj; 
of the second series a composition on mathematics or physics. 
The oral tests of the first series are (1) an interrogation on phi- 
losophy, history of philosophy, philosophic writers, (2) on 
contemporaneous history, (3) on the elements of physics, chem- 
istry, and natural history. The tests of this series are based on 
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the program of the class of philosophy. The oral tests of the 
second series are (1) an interrogation on mathematics, (2) on 
physics, (3) on chemistry, (4) on contemporaneous history, (5) 
on philosophy. The tests for this series are based on elemen- 
tary mathematics. The third series will be more specially 
devoted to physics and natural sciences, and a later regulation 
will determine the programs and special conditions of the 
series. The time allowed for the written tests of the first part 
are (1) translations, three hours; (2) French composition, 
three hours; of the second part, first series (1) dissertation or 
composition on philosophy, four hours; (2) composition at the 
choice of the classical candidates, either on mathematics or on 
physics and natural sciences, two hours ; second and third series, 
composition on mathematics and physics, four hours. The oral 
tests are public and at least three fourths of an hour is given 
each candidate. Each test is graded by a mark varying from o 
to 20. Points are assigned both the written and oral tests. In 
the first part classical, the two written tests of three hours each 
have 20 points each ; the eight oral of three fourths of an hour 
to each student average 20 points each, total 200, time of exami- 
nations, six and three fourths hours, minimum requirements 100 
points. In the second part the first written test of the first 
series has 40 points and four hours, the second 20 points and 
two hours ; the three oral tests have twenty points each and 
three fourths of an hour, total points 120, time of examinations, 
six and three fourths hours, minimum requirements 60 points. In 
the second series the written test has 40 points, four hours, one 
oral has 40 points, the other four 20 points each and three 
fourths of an hour; total points 160, time of examinations, four 
and three fourths hours, minimum requirement 80 points. 

In the* first part modern the two written tests of three hours 
each have 20 points each, the seven oral of three fourths of an 
hour aggregate 120 points, total points 160, time of examinations 
six and three fourths hours, minimum requirements 80. In the 
second part the written test of the first series has 20 points, of 
the second and third 40 each, and four hours' time for each* 
The five oral tests of the first series have 20 points each and 
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three fourths of an hour, total points 120, time of examinations 
four and three fourths hours, minimum requirements 60 points. 
The five oral tests of the second series aggregate 140 points and 
three fourths of an hour, total points 180, time of examinations 
four and three fourths hours, minimum requirements 90 points. 
The five oral tests of the third series aggregate 120 points and 
three fourths of an hour, total points 160, time of examina- 
tions four and three fourths hours, minimum requirements 80 
points. 

Thus the diploma can be secured by two examinations a year 
apart, and the classical degree Lettres-philosophie requires 160 of 
of the 320 points, with thirteen and one half hours for the exami- 
nations ; classical Lettres-math^matiques requires 180 of the 360 
points, with eleven and one half hours for the examinations. 
The modern Lettres-philosophie requires 140 of the 280 points, 
with eleven and one half hours for the examinations ; the mod- 
ern Lettres- sciences requires 170 of the 340 points, with eleven 
and one half hours for the examinations ; the modern Lettres- 
mathe'matiques requires 160 of the 320 points, with eleven and one 
half hours for the examinations. 

The certificates of each part bear record to the student's 
standing, pass when 50 per cent, of the points are attained, sat- 
isfactory 60 per cent., good 70 per cent., very good 75 per 
cent. 

The fees for the two examinations are 60 fr., for the two cer- 
tificates 20 fr., for the diploma 40 fr., total 120 fr., or $24. 

The bachelor's degree, secondary modern, affords the same 
advantages and prerogatives as the other bachelor degrees for 
admission to the competitive examinations or for entrance to 
different institutions, among which are the licoles nationales 
d agriculture , Institut agronomique, E coles vitirinaires under the 
ministry of agriculture ; for the Ecole des hautes etudes com- 
merciales under the ministry of commerce and industry ; the 
Ecole Polytechnique, Ecole de Saint Cyr under the ministry of 
war ; Licence es sciences, Pharmacien de i re classe et de 2 e 
classe ; Ecole normale superieure (Sciences) under the ministry 
of public instruction. 
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The bachelor's degree, classical, affords the same advantages 
and prerogatives as the other bachelor degrees for admission to 
the competitive examination or for registration in the faculties 
of the university, (1) theology, (2) law, (3) medicine, (4) phar- 
macy, (5) letters. 

Rollin. — This school is a good illustration of the colleges of 
France. Historic associations make it conservative, and a mod- 
ern spirit places it abreast, if not ahead, of the youngest second- 
ary school. Located in the heart of Paris, under the influence 
of that famous center of education, it has been called the Lycee 
of the City of Paris. 

Headmaster Rousselot, in a monograph prepared for the 
Exposition of 1900, traces the interesting history of St. Barbe 
and the foundation of the municipal college Rollin. He assured 
me that the college differs in no particular from the lycies save 
that the former is maintained at municipal expense, the latter at 
national. Almost all the colleges of Paris originating in the 
middle ages were founded by priests. At that time every 
learned abbe who had acquired any notoriety as an educator 
aspired to collect his pupils around him in such a school. 
Usually poor, he was obliged to give them at little expense food 
and shelter, and whenever his resources permitted to add assist- 
ants of merit. Such was the beginning of St. Barbe-Rollin in 
1430. The revolution of 1780; interrupted the course of studies. 
In 1 79 1 the buildings were pillaged and the last occupants put 
to flight. After that tempest St. Barbe became a college of 
sciences and arts and at the same time on the debris of the 
former St. Barbe another sprang up, the future College Rollin. 
An imperial decree in 18 12 transferred to it a former convent 
and made it one of the four lycees ordered by decree of 181 1. 
In 1826 Charles, by the grace of God, King of France and 
of Navarre, ordered that the city of Paris acquire the property 
of the former college of St. Barbe. The revolution of 1830 
marked the college by a change of title, and " was it not the 
greatest good fortune that placed a university institution under 
the patronage of a man whose name is so cherished by the uni- 
versity — Rollin?" Change of name and modification of rules 
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were established in 1831 by Louis Philippe. The War of 1870 
found pupils in the college although daily papers announced 
that the buildings had been entered and pillaged. An item 
from the school journal states that the pupils present in Paris 
pursued the course as day scholars to the 15th of March with a 
single interruption from the 9th to 28th of January, while the 
bombardment redoubled in intensity and nine shells fell within 
the enclosure, three of which struck the buildings. 

The school numbers 230 boarders, 300 part-time, and 750 
day pupils, total 1280. The classical instruction did not suffice 
for so diverse a pupilage, and a modern course is given with a 
transition class from the modern to the classical, which permits 
pupils to change their courses with the least possible loss of 
time, an adaptation that shows the influence of the American 
school system on the secondary schools of France. Another 
marked influence is shown in the same institution by the organi- 
zation of the pupils for athletic sports. The school embraces 
three colleges called respectively the minim, the junior, and the 
superior. The classes from infant to the 6th modern occupy 
the minim college, the junior and superior being assigned to 
classes from the 5th modern and 6th classical through the 
philosophy. The old dormitories are no longer used by the 
boarders, but a chamber is now provided for each pupil, a model 
of which was shown at the Exposition. There is a good gym- 
nasium, not large, provided with modern apparatus. Facilities 
for individual laboratory work are provided in chemistry but not 
in physics, as the cost of organizing and maintaining the latter 
is thought to be too great. The physical apparatus for the 
teacher's use is excellent as well as the biologic. Professors 
instruct from thirteen to fifteen classes weekly. The day's work 
begins about 8:30 in the morning, and closes at 10:30, with an 
additional hour for conference. The same time is devoted to 
the afternoon session. The transitional course that enables 
pupils to change from the modern to the classical course as 
found in practical operation in this school will interest American 
readers. 
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The accompanying view from Rollin's exhibit gives a good 
idea of the drawing instruction in secondary schools. 

A bridge to span the chasm between primary and secondary 
education in France may be found in the superior primary 
school, Jean Baptiste Say, where a supplementary course pre- 
pares the pupil for the examinations of the modern bachelor's 
degree. 

The municipal college Chaptal, founded in 1844 by the city, is 
specially planned for young men preparing for industrial, agri- 
cultural, or commercial pursuits. Its course of eight years 
provides the subjects devoted to commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture and prepares its pupils for the polytechnic school, the 
superior normal, St. Cyr, as well as the central school of arts 
and manufactures. It provides for 300 boarders and 1100 part- 
time boarders and day pupils. 

The Lycie Condorcet is a good illustration of the secondary 
school admitting day pupils and affording classical instruction 
only. Occupying two buildings in different blocks of the city, 
the junior college accommodates about 600 pupils, including 
the first six classes; the superior about 1000, including the 
pupils from the fourth class through rhetoric and philosophy. 
Pupils of the third class who had studied English for several 
years were doing no better work than pupils of first-year French 
in our high schools near the close of the first year. The 
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teacher spoke the English alone in class, and the pupils to a 
greater or less extent. They recited from memory such selec- 
tions as "Inch Cape Rock/' but little time is given to gram- 
matical construction, and the conversation is lame and halting. 
The scansion is good, but pronunciation and accent faulty. The 
English of this third class in a classical secondary school 
seemed little if any better than that of the second class of the 
superior primary referred to above. 

Secondary school for girls. — A voluminous publication of 
nearly 1300 pages, prepared for the Exposition of 1900 by M. 
Camille See, begins with the statement that the sole aim of this 
publication is to give strangers coming from all points of the 
globe most remote to admire the conquests and the progress of 
the human soul — a knowledge of how France created and organ- 
ized a system of instruction which twenty years ago was wholly 
unknown to her laws. In 1880 secondary instruction for girls 
had no establishments in all France. In 1900 there were 
twenty-eight colleges with 3563 students, forty lycees with 
8431 students, and the superior normal school for girls with 63 
students, a total of sixty-nine institutions and 12,057 pupils. 
The purpose of these schools can be given no better than in the 
words of M. See himself: "We would train our girls to be 
simple, modest, and learned. We would fit them for their life's 
work to be mistresses of homes, true wives and good mothers. 
We would avoid peopling our homes with pedants. " To appreciate 
the importance of this work it is well to recall the condition of 
such instruction when the chamber of deputies first listened to 
the law proposed by M. See. The schools founded by private 
industry or by religious bodies were few. Such education as 
existed gave only the most elementary instruction. When a 
school assigned to its program the work of secondary instruction 
it was rare that the program was other than a paper statement. 
Instruction was not given, or it was of such a character as to be 
worthy of suppression. The laic schools were very inferior to 
the church schools, and they were wanting absolutely in a large 
number of localities. 
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And what was the model that guided this legislation ? Nat- 
urally secondary instruction for boys. That is, they established 
a scheme of secondary instruction to which boarders, part-time 
boarders, and day scholars had free access with a coordinate 
teaching force and parallel courses of study. The measure 
introduced by M. See became a law under the administration of 
such distinguished Frenchmen as Gambetti, president of the 
chamber of deputies, Leon Say, president of the senate, and 
Grevy, president of the republic. 

That this development was due to the influence of the Amer- 
ican school system on the earnest workers of France, appears 
from the report of M. See to the chamber of deputies, and that 
the French people learned the lessons taught by their exposi- 
tions, is evidenced by the creation of this new school system. 
"No country," he says, "began so early nor has done more and 
better than the American republic, which is permeated by the 
thought that the republican form of government needs all the 
power springing from education. The honorable director of the 
section of education of the United States at the Universal Expo- 
sition of 1878 had this thought of Montesquieu's engraved in 
letters of gold in a most conspicuous place, with the added 
statement that public instruction is free in all of the states of the 
Union." 

After a statement of the American school system Mr. See's 
report continues as follows : 

In France we give a complete general instruction only to those destined 
for liberal careers. Others at an early age may enter the superior elementary 
school, special secondary school, or a school of trades. They are compelled 
thereby to adopt a career long before the knowledge of their tastes or apti- 
tudes are developed, and such pupils are condemned for the rest of their 
lives to all the inconvenience and to all the evils of a general education 
incomplete and inadequate. 

Twenty-one years after the preparation of that report M. See, 
in the United States section of the educational Exposition of 
1900, which called forth the warmest commendations of the 
French members of the jury of award, said : 

I have the profoundest admiration for the American school system, and, 
while I ask no recognition for the work in the French secondary schools for 
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girls, I wish to accord suitable recognition to the secondary schools of the 
United States. 

The accompanying table gives the subjects and hours devoted 
to each per week throughout the course of the secondary schools 
for girls and the primary normal schools. 

Henry L. Taylor 

Regents' Office, 
Albany, N. Y. 

(To be continued) 
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